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NOTE  ON  SPONTANEOUS  LEARNING  “IN  SITU”  VERSUS 
LEARNING  THE  ACADEMIC  WAY 


Zerka  T.  Moreno 
Moreno  Institute 

In  “The  Story  of  my  Life”  by  Helen  Keller*  it  is  repeatedly  stressed 
that  Helen  Keller  made  such  remarkable  strides  in  her  learning  abilities 
that  the  question  was  raised  to  her  teacher  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  whether 
all  of  her  rapid  progress  could  be  ascribed  to  her  talent  and  intelligence. 
Miss  Sullivan  herself  states  in  this  book,  “Helen  is  a  wonderful  child,  so 
spontaneous  and  eager  to  learn”  (p.  263).  Then  she  describes  the  method 
by  which  she  was  able  to  teach  her  and  reach  her  so  deeply  and  fast,  which, 
indeed,  has  all  the  earmarks  of  “in  situ”  learning,  using  the  child’s  spon¬ 
taneity  as  her  guide.  Quoting  again  from  Miss  Sullivan’s  reports:  “I  am 
beginning  to  suspect  all  elaborate  and  special  systems  of  education” 
(p.  260).  “Since  I  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  regular  sessions,  I  find  that 
Helen  learns  much  faster”  (p.  261). 

There  is  ample  evidence  throughout  Miss  Sullivan’s  reports  in  the 
book  that  the  method  was  an  “in  situ”  method,  closely  related  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  spontaneity  training  in  Psychodrama.  Miss  Sullivan  used  Helen 
Keller’s  own  indicators,  her  spontaneity,  as  her  guide;  this  showed  the 
teacher  where  Helen  needed  to  be  led  in  order  to  make  her  potentials 
awaken  and  to  further  develop  them.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  following 
incident  described  by  Miss  Sullivan  (p.  256-267):  “This  morning,  while 
she  was  washing,  she  wanted  to  know  the  name  for  ‘water’.  When  she 
wants  to  know  the  name  of  anything,  she  points  to  it  and  pats  my  hand. 
I  spelled  ‘w-a-t-e-r’  and  thought  no  more  about  it  until  after  breakfast. 
Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  with  the  help  of  this  new  word  I  might  suc¬ 
ceed  in  straightening  out  the  ‘mug-milk’  difficulty.  We  went  to  the  pump¬ 
house,  and  I  made  Helen  hold  her  mug  under  the  spout  while  I  pumped. 
As  the  cold  water  gushed  forth,  filling  the  mug,  I  spelled  ‘w-a-t-e-r’  in 
Helen’s  free  hand.  The  word  coming  so  close  upon  the  sensation  of  cold 
water  rushing  over  her  hand  seemed  to  startle  her.  She  dropped  the  mug 
and  stood  as  one  transfixed.  A  new  light  came  into  her  face.  She  spelled 
‘water’  several  times.”  This  illustration  of  action  learning  and  action  in¬ 
sight  is  quite  indicative  of  the  method  intuitively  followed  by  Anne  Sullivan 


*  Helen  Keller,  “The  Story  of  my  Life”,  published  by  Doubleday  &  Co. 
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pp.  24-53  and  pp.  324-342,  and  “Progress  in  Psychotherapy,  Vol.  VII.  Anxiety 
and  Therapy”,  Jules  H.  Masserman'  and  J.  L.  Moreno,  eds.,  Grune  &  Stratton, 
1957,  pp.  1-31.  / 

2.  In  addition  to  (1)  above,  see  “Who  Shall  Survive  ”,  J.  L.  Moreno,  Beacon  House, 

1953;  “Psychodrama,  Vol.T”,  J.  L.  Moreno,  Beacon  House,  1946;  and  “Sociome- 
try,  Experimental  Method  and  the  Science  of  Society”,  J.  L.  Moreno,  Beacon 
House,  1951.  / 

3.  Note  the  current  publication  of  articles  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal ,  Friday,  March 

15,  1957,  “Role-Playing”,  and  The  New  York  Times  Magazine,  April  2$,  1957, 

“Psychotherapy  for  Executives”,  p.  13,  dealing  with  the  application  of  group 
'  •  •  •  • 
therapeutic  techniques  to  business  communities. 

4.  See  particularly  “Progress  in  Psychotherapy,  Vol.  II:  Anxiety  and  Therapy”, 

Jules'TI.  Masserman  and  J.  L.  Moreno,  eds.,  Grune  &  Stratton,  1957,  pp.  1-31. 

5.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Moreno  himself  will  soon  provide  us  with  a  word  under 

Which  all  of  his  contributions  can  be  united,  thus  providing  a  ready  reference 
/  to  that  body  of  knowledge  which  he  has  contributed. 

6.  See  “Preludes  of  the  Sociometric  Movement”,  pp.  lv-lx,  in  “Who  Shall  Survive”, 

1953. 

y 

7.  While  Moreno  has  his  philosophical  thinking  skillfully  interwoven  in  all  of  his 

works,  the  following  lists  represent  parages  which  have  particular  theoretical 
and  philosophical  importance. 

(a)  In  “Who  Shall  Survive”,  1953, /See  pp.  3-36,  pp.  39-91,  pp.  107-123,  pp.  311- 
318,  pp.  333-336,  pp.  459-462,  pp.  528-547,  pp.  551-559,  pp.  564-566,  pp.  586- 
587,  pp.  595-614,  pp.  688-693,  p.  695.  Practitioners  of  sociometry  and  group  dy¬ 
namics  see  particularly  pp.  679-683. 

(b)  In  “Psychodrama,  Vof.  I,  1946”,  see  “Motto”,  and  pp.  1-20,  pp.  25-29, 
pp.  31-46,  pp.  47-93,  pp.  102-115,  pp.  130-135,  pp.  140-144,  pp.  149-152, 
pp.  153-160,  pp.  177-180,  pp.  262-276. 

(c)  Also  see  “The  Philosophy  of  the  Here  and  Now”,  tranl.,  and  “The 

Words  of  the  Father”,  1941,  both  Beacon  House. 

8.  See  “Preludes  to  the  Sociometric  Movement”,  pp.  /xiv-xvi,  noting  particularly 

the  last  sentence  on  p.  xv,  in  “Who  Shall  Survive”,  1953. 

9.  See  “The  Words  Of  the  Father”,  1941,  New  York,  Beacon  House,  with  comments 

by  J.  L.  Moreno. 
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Macy.  There  is  a  more  striking  illustration:  “Whenever  it  was  possible 
she  was  made  the  actor  in  the  lesson  (italics  mine),  and  was  delighted  to 
stand  on  the  chair,  and  to  be  put  into  the  wardrobe  (italics  in  original, 
p.  279)  ”  This  was  done  to  teach  Helen  the  difference  between  on  and  in. 
If  psychodrama  would  be  used  systematically  in  the  teaching  of  deaf-dumb 
and  blind  children  we  feel  sure  the  results  would  be  equally  gratifying  and 
productive  as  were  those  used  so  gropingly  by  Miss  Sullivan  in  the  case 
of  Helen  Keller.  She  reports  about  a  visit  to  a  little  school  for  the  deaf 
in  which  the  academic  method  of  blackboard  instruction  was  used  via  pain¬ 
ful  construction  of  simple  sentences  not  spontaneously  produced  by  the 
children.  “They  were  astonished  at  her  command  of  language.  Not  a  child 
in  the  school,  they  said,  had  anything  like  Helen’s  facility  of  expression, 
and  some  of  them  had  been  under  instruction  for  two  or  three  years” 
(p.  292).  This  was  reported  on  May  15th,  1888.  Miss  Sullivan  arrived  at 
the  Keller  home  on  March  3,  1887.  Therefore  the  total  instruction  period  at 
the  time  of  this  report  was  a  little  more  than  one  year. 

Readings 

Lippitt,  Rosemary.  “Psychodrama  in  the  Home”,  Beacon  House,  1948. 

Moreno,  J.  L.  “Spontaneity  Test  and  Spontaneity  Training”,  Beacon  House,  1944. 
Moreno,  J.  L.  “The  Spontaneity  Theory  of  Learning”,  Psychodrama  and  Socio- 
drama  in  American  Education,  Beacon  House,  1949. 

Moreno,  J.  L.,  and  F.  B.  “Spontaneity  Theory  of  Child  Development,”  Beacon  House, 
1945. 

Moreno,  Zerka  T.  “Psychodrama  in  the  Crib”,  Beacon  House,  1953. 

Moreno,  J.  L.,  Zerka  T.,  and  Jonathan.  “The  Discovery  of  the  Spontaneous  Man”, 
Beacon  House,  1955. 


DIDACTIC  GROUP  DISCUSSIONS  WITH  MOTHERS  IN  A  CHILD 

GUIDANCE  SETTING— 

A  THEORETICAL  STATEMENT* 

Danica  Deutsch 

Alfred  Adler  Consultation  Center  and  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic, 

New  York  City 

After  the  initial  interview  with  the  mother  and  child  who  come  to  us 
for  therapy,  each  is  scheduled  for  a  psychiatric  (diagnostic)  interview. 
Testing  is  also  suggested  frequently.  If  no  grave  disturbances  are  found  in 
either  of  the  dyad  that  would  warrant  only  individual  therapy,  the  child 
is  assigned  to  art  and  play  therapy.  The  mother  is  supposed  to  participate 
in  the  mothers’  group  discussions. 

It  becomes  our  task  to  make  the  mother  see  that  the  problem  of  the 
child  reflects  her  own  problems  and  that,  therefore,  not  only  the  child  but 
also  the  mother  needs  help.  Also,  we  help  the  mother  see  that  if  she  will 
share  the  therapeutic  process  with  the  child,  improvement  of  the  situatior 
can  be  accelerated. 

The  next  step  is  much  harder.  That  is,  to  convince  the  mother  thal 
group  discussions  with  other  mothers  will  be  the  best  means  of  achieving 
this  purpose.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  let  the  mother  be  a  guest  at  < 
group  therapy  session  before  she  can  be  won  over. 

Ours  is  an  open  group.  That  is,  throughout  the  year  some  member 
are  added,  others  leave,  and  still  others  rejoin.  We,  therefore,  hear  no 
only  initial  reports,  from  new  mothers,  but  also  reports  of  successes  a 
well  as  regresses  that  group  members  experience  in  applying  to  their  prob 
lems  what  they  have  newly  learned. 

With  few  exceptions,  newcomers  are  intrigued  by  the  process  of  dis 
cussion.  They  soon  forget  themselves  and  begin  to  make  contribution* 
They  make  suggestions  to  other  mothers,  or  they  even  may  bring  up  ques 
tions  about  their  own  problems.  For  some  mothers  it  is  obviously  th 
first  time  that  they  have  an  opportunity  to  take  a  more  objective  loo 
at  the  problems  with  their  children  in  the  frame  of  their  family.  Th 
most  usual  problems  that  mothers  complain  of  are: — 


*  Prepared  for  delivery  at  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  S( 
ciety  of  Group  Psychotherapy  and  Psychodrama,  New  York  City,  January  3,  1958. 
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